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nomenal expansion of newspapers, books, and magazines. The amount of material published continued to increase, as it had done during the forty years before the war,'more rapidly than the rate of population. In 1929, about 95 percent of the literate adult population read newspapers, three-fourths read magazines, and about half read books. The total annual output of books was 60 percent larger at the end of the decade than it was at the beginning. The literary and intellectual level of reading materials varied enormously, of course. Careful students of reading interests called attention to the fact that the annual output of fiction doubled during this period. On the basis of an analysis of this reading, students concluded that more people read to forget than to learn. But if much that was read reflected a desire to escape reality, a great deal reflected the desire to "keep up" with current events, and above all to succeed and to improve oneself. Suburban women, despite their interest in golf and bridge and mah-jongg, read more books concerned with the contemporary world of affairs and self-culture than ever before. The plain people who bought the hundred million five-cent booklets sold by Haldeman-Julius included among their favorites the titles on his list that dealt with success, self-help, and self-improvement.
The all but overwhelming emphasis on prosperity and the values attached to it met with sufficient criticism to prove that the intellectual climate of the 1920s was marked by more contrasts than surface appearances indicated. Even on the level of the popularization of culture among the masses or the middle classes, the soft-toned Ladies' Home Journal made some caustic remarks on the superficiality of a quest for culture based on commercially motivated "outlines," "quizzes," radio "universities," choose-your-book clubs, and choose-your-art clubs. While the clever commercial folk squeezed profits out of this birth of "Thought for the Many" who did not know what to do with their leisure, the multitude actually supposed, according to the Ladies' Home Journal, that they were "getting something out of" working crossword puzzles, reading an outline of something or other, spending an hour with a quiz book that had all the answers in the back pages.
Others criticized the so-called lock step in public schools which resulted from the problems of mass education itself and the emulation of business efficiency. These critics promoted a type of progressive education designed to release the potentialities of the individual child. In response to the scorching criticisms of the ad hoc or vocational inroads